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CHAPTER 1 
THE ONTARIO EDUCATION SYSTEM 



1.1 Background ^ 

Ontario is In area the second largest provA*nce 
in Canada; the largest is Quebec, pn^tario has a total 
area of 412,582 square miles including 49,400 ^qua^e 
miles' of lakes and rivers and a total population of 
about 8,000,000. Lying between the* provinces of Quebec 
and Manitoba, it extends 1,000 miles from east to west 
and'mOre th^n 1,000 ml les- northward from the Great " 
Lakes to Hudson Bay : 

OiTtario is divided geographically into ten 
districts in the; north and into 27 counties, ten 
regional municipalities, one distriftt municipality 
•and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in the 
south. ^h^ districts include 76 per cent of the total 
are^ but the counties and municipalities contain 
93 p^r cent of the total population. . 

The people of Ontario are predominantly of Britis^i 
origin with-^the next-largest segment being of French 
origin. Although not as many in number, there are 
people referred to as the native people,- Indians, Metis 
and Inuits. /In addition to the people who have been ' 
here since ;.the~"beginning" , many other people have 
chosen to make Ontario, their h'o'me over the years; their 
origins include countries all over the world. 

' . ' * • ^- . ' 

Education is basically a provincial responsibility 
as established by the British North America Act of 1867. 
The Act provides, that the le.gislature of each province 
would have power to make laws respecting education. 
Federal participation in education is limited to a f^w 
programs at the elementary and secondary school level 
&uch as the education of registered Ij^ndians and incentive 
grants for minority language education. . . 

# 

1.2 Organization ' * 

* «. 

The Ontario school system of fers 'eieroentary and 
secondary education to all child-ren and young persons 
able to profit from instruction, without regard to race, 
creed or social status. The school program ordinarily i 
covers kiridergarten , eight years of elementary instruction 
and five years of secondary. Most schools use the English- 
language but there are some that use French as both the 
language of instructioQ and administration. French- < 
language schools ai'e an integral part of the Ontario ' 
school system, and vlrtuany jlII Ministry services are 
avkllal?le to them. In those elementary and secondary 
schools that usi French as the' language of instruction, . 
English is taught ^s a second language. 



Although children of all religious backgrounds 
are accepted In the public school system of Ontario, 
since the 1840' s an .alternative has be6n available 
tf) Roman Catholic parents through the provision ot 
Roman Catholic separate schools. These Schools are 
established by 'lQglsla<;ion and are organl'zed and operated 
In tbe same way as public elementary schools, with their 
own, elected school boards and teachers. Most Roman 
Catholic separate school boards take advantage of the 
rigl\t of elementary school boards to offer instruction 
for two years beyond the cpn vent ion al ""eleoientary school 
period. ^ 

Pa.rents or guardians of Roman Catholic faith 
wishing to send their children to a separate school, . 
notify the municipa'l authorities that they wish to pay 
their school ^axes to the separate school boai^d. They- 
then do not pay public elementary school taxes, but they 
do join with all oth^r Ontario school taxpayers in the 
support of secondary education, which. is financially 
segregated from elemeTiJtary school taxation. ' ' 

Provincial grants are pa|id to Roman Catholic 
sejj)arate school boards on the samb basis as to public 
)ol boards. Because sep-arate school hoards do not, 
access to corporation assessment, tn^eir equalized, 
assessment and .t ax revenue tend to be less per pupil 
than is the case for public s'^hools. The equalizing 
nature of the general legislative grant plan compensates 
for this situation. , , ' • 

i . • ■ . 

Legislation also pi:ovides for the . establi6J;iment of 
Protestant separate school boards. In ca»es where the 
teacher or teachers, in the public school or schools in 
the municipality are Roman Catholics, Protestant parents 
may apply foi^ a Protestant separate school board, which 
is organized and supported in the same way as its Roman 
Catholic- counterpart. Jn all respects the educational 
program in separate schools conform:^ to the elementary 
school program o'f the Ministry of Education, Including 
the qualifications of teachers. 

Public education in Ontario has always been ad- 
ministered through local school boards, operating under 
legislation and regulations designed to maintain adequate 
^standards, and t^o establish a reasonably common educational 
program. Most /school . boards operate through a system of 
elected school trustees. * ^ 




•Over the years, various types of school boards 
have evolved in response to specif ic .needs . At the 
present time, there are 200 school boards in Ontario, 
of the types Indicated below: 



Boards of Ecjucatlon 


76 


Metropo'iitan. Toronto School Board 


1 . 


Combined Roman Catholic 
Separate School Boards^ ' 




Roman Catholic Separate 

Schoo.l Boards . . - • v 


12 


Pyott^staTit' Separate 
l^chool Boards 


2 


Public School Boards 


32 


Department of National Defence 


14 


Treatment Centres / ^ - 


11 


Ontario Hydro and others 




■ . ■ ( 


200^ 



Boards of Education operate both^ elemei^tary and 
secojjdary schools',! and the members of the boards — 
tvustees-- are eLed>ted by public school supporters. 
The separate schop4 supporters residing in the area 
of Jurisdiction. 6f the Board of Education also elect 
one or more trustees to the Board o| Education to 
represent the separate school supporters /for. secondary 
school purposes. The reason for this, is thtt Rpman 
Catholic Separate School Boards operate only elementary 
schools, and many' of. the, graduates of these -schools 
attend a public Secondary school. , 

. Combined Roman Catholic Separate School Bpards 
and Roman Catholic Separate School .Boards are similar 
in that both operate elementary separate schools. If 
the board ife a Combined Romah Catholic Separate School 
Board,' it is a large tiiit oi administration located 
within one or more counties 4*n Southern Ontario and 
within- a district in Northern- Ontario . 

* 

There are also portions of Northern Ontario that 
Are not municipally organized. In siich areas, small 
Public School Boards and Roman Catholic Separate School 
Boards have been e«jtablished to provide elementary 
education. Sepondalry education^ for students residing 
in these areas is ordinarily provided by .th6 nearest 
Board of ,EducatJLon and the students are transportedy to 
the seoqndary schools. ' ' ' 



.1 . 



There' are' a limited number of school boards 
established for special purposes on crown lands 
and other areas not normally assessed for school 
purposes. These, are boards that may or may not 
operate schools,- If they do not, they arrange for 
the pui*chase af education from other boards, ' l^uch 
boatds include those acting for th^ Department* of 
National Defence, the Ontario Hydf o-Electric Power 
Commission., hospitals and other treatment centres . 

* 

One of the most significant developments in local 
orgp^nization structure has, been the great reduction 
in the number of school boards in the province (Table !)• 



TABLE 1 



NUMBER OF SCHOOL BOARDS 1955-1974 ' 



* 

Year . 


1955 


I960' 


1965 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


197^ 


Number of 
Boards 


^♦1.87 


3^76 


1673 ^ 


I358 


236: 


222, 


21'» 


208 


205 


200' 

• 



1 . 3 Finance . • • ^ 

In* Ontario, both boards of education and separate 
school boards are a part of thcs publicly supported 
School syst:em and receive financial support from the 
provincial government in •an identical manner. Private 
schools, however, receive no financial support from" 
the provincial government nor from municipal taxes. 

The funding of elementary and secondary education 
is shared between the school boards and the provincial 
government, with the school boards raising their portion 
^ by means of a municipal property tax. The portions 
are determined through the Ministry *s. mill rate equalization 
plgin. ^The basic philosophy of this plan is that, all 
school boards should be able to provide the- same level 
of education service witlf the same IfeVel of financial 
burden on the local taxpayers the mill ratp for each 
school board should be' directly related to its level of 
service and all jurisdictions, irrespective of local 
wealth' (in terms of assessment ) > should have an ideh*ti<5al 
mill rate for a comparable level of service. 



/!:*\ . • ' 

^ The plan was introc^uce'd bec'auae 6f. the government '« 
desire to 'ensure a' greater equali ty of , educat ional - 
opportunity for all students- in the province. There 
had been a groj^ing • fcojicem. about the • ddsparl ty of . , ' 
financial resdurd^s between separate school boards and . 
boards of education — both Integral parts of th6 
publtcly supported system. 



To appreciate best. how education is' funded, it i^ • 
helpful to look at the various types of school' board Jf 
expenditure and how they arfe treated by th.e grant plaiT^ 
In Ontario, sct^ool board expenditui-e is ca.tegorized 
ei ther ordinary or extraordinary .. 



as 



Extraordinary expenditures are those that are not 
necessarily common to all school boards; that is, they, 
vary according to circumstances affecting a particular 
school board. Included in this category of expenditure 
are debt charges, capital expenditure and transportation 
The level of expenditure varies from. board to board, . 
depending on such circumstances as a gre-ater-than-avei^age 
need t6 undertake capital projects or a need for more 
extensive student transt3(5rt at ion services. 

All other categories are classed as ordinary 
expenditure because • they are common to all school boards - 
teachers' salaries, school maintenance costs, and so on. 
The degree of variance from board to board for ordinary 
expenditure is much less than for extraordinary. 

The local share pn extraordinary expenditure is 
muchf lower than that on ordinary expenditure in order 
to reduce the financial bi^rdeYi on a school board that 
has a high level of exfraordinary expenditure. There 
are no overall controls on extraordinary expenditures, 
except that the government provider gran-t support only 
for approved expenditures. The^pproval levels for 
capital , transportation^ and debt'charges ai-e' set 
independently for each school board and dre designed 
to meet the cost of an efficient operation.. 

There are two basic ordinary expenditure grant/ 
ceilings set annually by the Ministry of Education 
one for elementary, the other for secondary,, both on 
a per-pupil basis. The amounts recognized > for grant 
purposes for 1978 are $1299 i^er elementary school 
pupil and $1841 per secondary" school pupil., Each 
school board spending at these .per-pupil grant ceilings 
levies a standard mill rate on jits equalized property 
assessment with the balance of its revenue coming in 
the form of provincial grants. Expenditure in excess 
of the grant ceilings Is supported completely from 
local property taxation. 
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The grant ce^lln^s are adjusted upward for 
IndlV^idual^ 5j<ihqa.l: boards to reflect the variat.ton 
in xifeed '|6r e(fUcaUfoiv^^*'vi^'|^ and the varlatidn In 
the cos/t, b,#. provldiH|: 9Qmpar^ble education services 
through'ovU thei pl:"ovl nee Variations In heed relate 
to special education^ compehsiatory education, bilingual 
education , "^technical /education *a!nd language Instruct Ion 
for New >Caaajcli ans . ^ Vari^Ation in , costs i^elate^to 
regional differences' in the price of goods and services, 
the h igher ins t r actional and administrative cost's of 
operating small schools,^ and the higher per-pupil' 
administrative ►costs of o'peratihg school boards with a 
low enrolment base . 

For th^ 1978 calendar year, total expendi tuVe;^ for 
publicly supported elementary and secondary education 
were 3,7 billion dollars. ^ Of thajt" total , 46.6% 'was 
raised through local property taxejs with the remaining 
53.4% paid to school boards ija the form of provincial 
grants: The percentage /of school board' revenues raised 
locally varies consl dej^ably from board to board — from 
a Low of 5% to a.^high. of 99%. ] 

Total school board expenditures averaged al-most 
$2000'per pupil in 1978 and represent sipproxlmately 
4% of the gross provincial product and 5% of- personal 
Income. Approximately 17% of the total provincTal 
budgetary expenditure and 50% of local property taxes 
are spent on education. 
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CHAPTER 2 

'1 • . ' 

; PROVISIONS FOR SPECIA 



2 . 1 A oeneral Provisions for all Pupils 

The -regular per pupil grant ceilings ($1399 per 
, elementary school pupil ahd $1841 per secondary . 
school pupil) are .designed to provide an ade^iuato 
nlevel of financial resources for the education of all 
pupi Is , ^including those f rom ^special populations and 
higher-cost ca.tegorife^. A basic ^evel of special 
education services, compensatory' edycat ion services , 
tetyhnical education services and.so forth are provided 
for within, the regular per pupil ^rant ceilings'. " If 
all school boards had royghly the same proportion of 
pupils in these categories, "then no special prjovisions 
would be required in thi Ontario grant plan. 

It can be shown, however, that there are wide 
divergencies in both the percentage of pupils requiring 
special services and the percentage of pupils located 
in hi,gher-cost environments. Fpr these reasons, there 
are provisions for special populations within the 
Ontario grant plan; however, they only apply where 
needs or . costs are in excess of t\\e norm for all school 
boards in the province. 

4 

2.2 Categories of Special Populations . 

Minority Language Education , 

Minority language education in Ontario refers to 
the education of French-spe,aking students in their own 
language. Approximately 100,000 pupils or 5% of all 
pupils in Ontario are enrolled in French-language school 
The majority of these pupils are concentrated in the 
northeastern and eastern areas of the province where, in 
many cases, more .than 50% of the population is French - 
speaking, . • . 

In an effort to ensure the provision, of equal 
education opportunities for French-speaking pupils, the 
Ministry of Education introduced in 1977 several new 
initiatives to strengthen the mihority language educatio 
programs provided by school boards. 

Special grants to 'school boards in rec6gnition ,of 
the additional 'costs of providing programs and services 
for French-speaking pupils were increased substantially. 
These grants, which are in addition to the regular per - 
pupil grants to school boards are designed to reflect 
100% of the additional cdst of providing French- language 
services and therefore do not result in an additional^ 
financial burden oh the local school boards. ' 



PpPUJ^ATIONS 



In addition to its grants to school boards^ 
the i^nistry provides direct consultation and specialized 
services to ^^udenys and teachers French^language » ^ 
schools whera^;jbhe $chool boards cannot offer such 
ffervices^ 'because of numbers or remotenes:9. 

An ampunt^of 2 . 5 ml Ilion dollars is availably 
annually to Canadlan-basi^d publishers for th^ purpose 
of encouraging them to develop, produce and market 
French-language learning materials greatly needed dn - 
On tario ' s Fren ch- language ^'schools . 

Additional financial and. human resources are also 
available from the Ministry of Education for professional 
development , cultural activitie:^, correspondence courses 
and curriculum develoi3ment,, to improve programs and 
services for French-speaking pupils . 

' V. ^ ^ . 

Total provincial expenditures for French minorixy 
language programs and services in 1978 were approximately 
twenty million dollars in additional grants to school 
boards and another ten million dolTars in other initiative 
supported by the Ministry of Education. 

A full description of minority language education 
is given in Chapter 3. 

Mult Icultural Educat ion * ^ - * 

The Province o:^ Ontario has a long tradition of 
providing opportunities for people of various racial, 
religious, linguistic and cultural origins to build a 
new life together as Canadians. 

In addition to the development of programs and 
procedures that attempt to prepare all Ontario students 
to live in Canada's multicultural society, the Ministry 
of Education has identified the following special 
populations with specific needs— New Canadian school- 
age students, New Cal^adlan adults, heritage language 
groups, and racial and religious minorities. 

Language aad citizenship pt'ograms for adults are - 
offered by the local school board as evening classes. 
Provincial grants to schoql boards in support of these 
classes totalled approximately one million dollars 
in 1978. 

English as a second language or dialec^ programs 
huve been offered by school boards as part of the 
regular day-school program for school-age children 
who requir^ additional language training in order to 
take advantage of the regular instruction in the 
school. The additional costs of providing such programs 
are recognized through the special provisions for 
language instruction and for 1978 totalled eight 
million dollars. 




Herita,gg' language programs are off^i^ed by school 
boards in order to help Ontario's many ethnic groups 
retain a knowledge of their mother tongues and 
continuing appreciation of their cultural baclcgrounds 
as well as to provide a new langiJi^ge learning 
opportunity for others. Approximately ^3,000 elementary 
school pupils, or 4% of the elementary school-age 
pXDpulation, enrolled in a<fh^itage language class in 
1978. Provincial grants to sahool boards In respect 
of such programs totalled apjyi'oximately five million 
dollars in 1978. 

Special Initiatives have been undertaken by the 
Ministry of Education to meet pr^bblem^ in education 
experienced by racial and religious minorities. 
Evaluation of textbooks, preparation of guidelines for 
authors and publishers, and development of new 
curriculum units and resource materlalis are representa- 
tive of Ministry initiatives in this area". 

A full description of multicultural education 
is given in Chapter 4. 

Education of Exceptional Pup;Lls > 

The education of exceptional pupils is the respon- 
sibility of both the local school boards and the K*inistry 
of Education. Boards are responsible for providing an 
adequate education program for all pupils in their 
Jurisdiction, including diagnostic and appraisal services ' 
and t\\e placement of the child in an appropriate program. 
Where it Is not feasible to provide a special education 
program at the local board l«vel. for example, special 
classes for the blind or deaf. the Ministry operates 
special schools 6n a province-wide basis. 

The Special Education Branch of the >!inis\ry provides 
resources and develops policies to ensure that school 
boards are able to meet the demands of special education 
programs. / ^ , 

Approximately 12% of the pupils in Ontario receive 
some form of Special education program, some on a full- 
time basis ajid others for -only part of the. school day -- 
the full-time equivalent special education enrolment is 
approximately 6% of the total enrolment. 

Special grants are available to those school boai'ds 
that provide special education programs in excess of 
the established base level" of service provided for 
within the regular pei- pupil grant ceilings. The 
special grants are based on the number of special 
education teachers employed by the board and are designed 
to reflect the full additional cost of special education 
programs and services in excess of the basic level. 

J, % 

School board expenditure for 1978 for special 
education progr^rns and services was approximately 350 
million dollars. ' ^ y ^ 

A full description of education of exceptional 
pupils is given In Chapter 5. 



E ducation of Native People^ 

•The Province of Ontario is at an imporVaytj Jj 
evolutionary stage in the education of Its Natiy*4 
peorple. ^Tho Ministry of Education fee-l^ it is Iffif 
portanl to consult with Native, people so that tjif 
Ministry's resources can used to fulfil the ||^ 
aspirations Native people hayfe for the educatloi(i|pf " 
their children. Attitudes and practices of bothfthe 
t^ative people and the Ministry of Education musti 
nurture the growth of the culture of the Nat iy^l people 
In Ontario and thus contribute to their self-respect 
and pride. : 

the people referred to as Native people inq iud e 
registered Indians, Metis, and non-registered Indians. 
In Ontario there are about 58,000 registered Indians 
and about 185,000 Metis and non-registered Indians 
located throuj^hout the province. 

The Metis and non-registered Indians are, in whole 
or in part, North American Indians and identify themselves 
as Indians but are not legally Indians according to the 
Indian Act, 'Many of these people live "on the periphery 
of Indian Reserves or In remote communities, and often 
form the majority of the population i;i small communities. 

•k. 

The Government of Canada's Departmient of Indian 
Affa.irs and Northern Elevelopment . is responsible for the 
education of registered Indians. In some cases the 
Government of- CaAada . purchases education from a local^ 
provincial school bo^rd through a tuition agreement;* 
however, in other instances it operates schools on 
Reserves. The current policy, Indian Control of Indian 
Education, allows an Indian Band to assume full responsl-' 
bility and control of education for its residents. The- 
Government of Canada has transferred th'is responsibility 
to one Band in|OntariO -at this point. The Province of 
Ontario is responslblt for the educational program and 
services for the Metis aiid non-registered Indian students. 
The curriculum for these students has been generally the 
same as for all publicly-supported schools in the province 

The drop-out rate of Native students is still dis- 
proportionately high, a situation of great concerr^.to 
many Native people. Although tkis problem may hkve many 
other causes as w^ll, the NativeNfi ^ple have indicated, 
that an irrelevant curriculum is o ne Uf ^- iha m&l n 
contributing factors. It has been recognized that the 
curriculum could be made more relevant through certain 
adaptations and Innovations. For example, areas of 
current m^jor effort are the use of the Native language 
in early grades and the development of a curriculum 
guideline specifically oriented to the needs of children 
of Native ancestry. . 




the use of Native languages in early gradfe§? Is. 
proving to be sucicesF> f ul . In many 61' the schools on - 
^leserves, the -Govternment of Canada's Department • of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development has placed • 
Native classroom assistants, who teach In the first 
language of the chlld'f^n in the community. -This 
approach appears to be pedagogical ly sound and has 
had a positive effect on the children. Tngllsh or 
French. Is introduced as- a se/ftond language , enabling the 
children to develop facility gradually. This policy 
is presently under study for implementation l^n the 
provlnce'.s schools as well. ' 

A resource guide, People of Native Ance-stry , 
and a kit, Touch .a Child , for the primary and lunlor 
division was published in 1975. .Nine Native people 
were Included on the teams' that implemented these 
curriculum materials. A secoAd document in the series 
was published in 1977 for use in the Intermediate 
division. A curriculum guideline. People of Nat ive 
Ancestry Senior Division . will be pulildshed in *1979i. 
Several secondary schools are already offering credit 
courses in Nutive Studies in the senior di'vlsion, 
and a few schools are offering Native fanguage courses 
as options. ' ■ • ' . 

Teacher educatlan has developed con'cJiBi tant with 
course development. There are now raqre Iptive teachers 
being trained than ever before in Ontario".' s history. 
A special basic teacher . cert if ication program for 
Native people, consisting of two seven-we^k summer 
sessions, in 1974 and/1975 was provided 'by the Ontario 
Teacher Education College to meet immediate needs. 
Eighty-two Native people graduated from tl^ program. 
The faculties of education at^Lakehead University hn(^ >- 
, the University of Western Ontario offer teacher educatic 
programs for Native people in order ±hat future needs 
will also be m^t. . » 

■ \ ■ ■ • 
The Ministry of Education and the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development co-sponsor 
and co-fund a three-part progi'am leading to a Native. 
Counsellor's certificate. The first group of ^ 
successful Native candidates received this Ministry 
cert if late lj[» 1978. , * 

Another Joint initiative undertaken by the 
Governments of Canada and Ontario was the establish- 
ment of the Ontario Nat ive- Education Council in 1*978. 
A primary function of the Council is to determine 
priorities, with respect to action, of the findings of 
the Task Force on the Educational Needs of Native 
Peoples of. Ontario as well as of the on-going education 
needs and concerns expressed by the Native peopl^. 
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NativQ pupils are-educatod In the publicly- 
supported schools in generally tlie game manner as 
all other pupils. Costs for any s'petjial ^er^>ice8 
or . programs -^Tor Native studentaTas speikifl'ed in- ' 
the taltioB agreements are botne^by^the Government,' 
of Cantida lind/or by Bands. However^, there " is indirect 
financial' support for Native pupils f^hrough 'the 
special edinf.ation and, compensatory education funding 
provisions 
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compensatory Educatlcqj ^ / r , 

There is x^o forma\^identlf ication process for \ 
pupils requiring compensatory^ education services in 
the Province of Ontario. Rather than identify pupils , 
fepfecial. .assistance, is provicjfed* to school boards based 
on socio-economic data that /'describe the type of 
community in which the scho<5ls are lo*eated. 

i 

* Grants are made available to, school boards based 
on the following socio-economic data which have been 
designed to measure th^ relative nedd for^ compensatory 
education services; 

1. per cent of population in receipt of 
general assistance and fami:|y welfare 



benef 1 ts , 



2 



3 



per ceii,t of all 'income tax returns with 
taxable income less than $6,000, 



\ 



per cent of population with neither English 
nor French as their fnother tongue, and 



4. the number of ; public housing units per- 
1 , 000 persons . 

All school board jurisdictions in excess of the 
median on a composite sg^l,^ of, these four variables 
rec€!ive additional financial assistance :^rom the 
Ministry of Education. There are- four levels of 
"5;, funding for compensatory e^ucjltion based on a school 
board's ratlpg on the compoi^ite scale. 

^ * » 

The Province provides -approximately forty million 
dollars for compensatory education programs and 
services with slightly over one-half of this amount 
going to NjetropoVit an Toronto. 

The school bpards that receive compensatory 
education funding develop their own programs and re- 
distribute the flnanQlal resources based on their own 
priorities. ^ ^ ' \^ 

The Minl;stry of Edufcatioh.provldes supports services, 
for coTYipen^a;t|ory^ e4upfctlon--the services are provided 
Indirectly through *Mi« is tty special education atnd 
curriculum personnel.' 
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S pec 1 u 1 Pro v V:^'^ t_ons_ for- Remote Arefts 



Ontarix* is divided geographically into ten 
jllsfcricts in the north \nd into twenty-seven counties, 
ten regional municipalities^ one district municipality 
and the Munibipal^y of MetropoUtan Toronto in the 
south. The districts include seventy-six per cent of 
the total area but the counties and municipalities 
contain ninety-throe per cent of the total population. 

Much of the northeri^port ion* of the province is 



not municipally organized In such areas small 
Isolate school' boards have been established to .provide 
. elementary education*. These small isolate school 
boards which have, fewer than 300 pupils, are funded 
by the Mi'nlstry of Education on a subjective budget 
review and approval basl>e. Secondary school students 
in these. ai-eas are educated by the nearest Board of 
Education, with, the Ministry of Education pajUng for 
the transportation board and lodging, and tuition 
fees in ra#;pe^t of these pupils. 
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The^other school Boards in the northern portion 
of the province are funded on the regular per pupil 
basis with additional financial resources .being 
provided in respect of the higher cost of goods and 
services in the north and th^ higher administrative 
and instructional costs o.f operating both small schools 
and school boards with a low enrolment base. 

• The regular per pupil grant ceilings are increased 
between six. and nine, per cfent to reflect the /ligher 
cost of goods and services in Northern Ontario. 



The regular per pupi; 
by up to four per cent ( 
board enrolment.) for all' 
■oiJ^S§__than 4 ^'(^ pup i Is 
tPatlv*?. cosTs ^^exp-erienj&i&d 



grant ceilings are increased 
'nversely related to schoo^jU 
>Oards with an en 
oiyt^Jet the hi 
tperatio 



Iment base, 
er adminis- 
f such boards 



\ 



The regular per pupil grant ceilings ard increased 
liy:-..yi?..J.o_ forty per cent per elementary sc^ool\pupil and 



costs experienced in the operation of such schools. A 
small elementary school is defined as a school with an 
enrolment of less than twenty pupils ^er grade, with 
a ♦small secondary school having an enrolment of less than 
eighty pupils per grftde. > 
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2 . 3 S E LE CTE D PRO V I S I ONS ' / 

- Minority I'anj^uage education, rtiulticul liural 
.oducatlon and the educ'atilbn of ' exceptional pupils 
hiiyv been selected or * fur tljer discussion. 

These programs haVe been selected as tliey serve 
a significant-proportion of the population — twelve 
per- cent in the case of exceptional pupils,- five per 
ceal in the. case of mlnbrity language education and 
four per cent in the case' of multicultural education* 

^ \* 

These programs haVe also been selected as they 
are the focut^of considerable dlsctisslon In. Ontario 
at the present time. TheVe Is strong comm^inlty 
demand for them, and slgniflcartt revisions have been 
made in the organization aftd administration, program 
delivery systems and financing of these programs and 
se rv i ces . . - . . 

0 
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CHAPTER 3 

MiNORrry lai^guage education 



I " • * ♦ 

' Minority Irfnguage education in Ontario refers 



3. 1 HI story 
. Minority 

t6 the education of French-speaking pupils in their 
1 own " 1 anguafxe . . v ' . 

^^^^^^^ 

The use (^French as a language of instruction 
t(i Ontario dates from the early days of the French 
settlements. Before Confederation, French-language 
and English- language elementary schools were 
established without much debate. The first official 
permission for teaching 'in a language other than / 
English came in 1851 j^hen the Council of Public 
, Instruction stated that persons who 'applied for teach- 
ing positions could substitute a knowledge of French 
or German grammar for English. In 1867, Section' 93 
at the B^lti^h North America ^Act placed education 
under the, exclusive Jurisdiction of the provinces, and 
Y>i*ovided for denominational schools with no mention 
of language. 

Thus, ^rior to 1968, nb specific statutol-y 
provision was ever made in Ontario for the use of 
any language in the schools other than English. 
French-language education in publicly suppolted 
schools was available only at the elementary level 
and almost exclusively in Roman Catholic Separate ; • 
Schools pf the province. Secondary school educatioh 
in French, except for a few subjects taught in ' 
publicly supported schools, 'was available 
only in. priyately supported schools and academies, 
..usually maintalMied by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Publicly Wimported French-language education 
at the secondary* level began in 1968 When legislation' 
was amended to permit the use of the French-language 
as a language of instruction i^n Ontario schools. 
In a few short years, total enrolment in French-lianguage 
secondary school prograrn'd rose rapidly and now 
totals approximately 30,000 pupils or 5% of the 
secondary scjflool population. • • , 



e 

_ ^ „ 

Because of. the minority Situation as well as 
the distribution of the French-speaking popinatlon, 
school boards experience addltJ.onal costs Uf( providing 
appropriate education programs and services for French- 
speaking pupils. 

In an effort to ensure the provision of equal 
educational opportunities for French-speaking pupils 
in Ontario schools, the Ministry, of Education provides 
additional financial resources and other support 
services to strengthen t^e programs of rulnorlty 
language. * 

* \ 

Additional financial resources are made available 
to school boards in recognition of the higher costs of 
providing programs for French-language students, Includ 
Ing botii th-e higher cost' of operating French-language 
schools i^nd -the additional cost of operating, within a 
single s^liool system, mutually equltabfe education 
programs and services where both French and English 
are the la*iguage^ of instruction. The new grants are 
clearly idisntl.fired as Being in support of the programs 
of French as a mj^ority language and are \cohdltlonal 
upon Mioistry approval of the school board's plans for 
its French-language schools, ( 

The additional amounts recognized for grant 
purposes under the new grant plan are: 

$150 per elementary school pupil Oup from J 
$54) . , 

$45^*ii*^per credit ' for secondary school pupils 

in grAides 9 .aftd 10' (up from $39) up to 

. , *'a maximum of 5 credits or $225 per pupil 

<» 

$50 per credit fof secondary school pupils 
in grades 11, 12 and 13 (up from $39) 
up to a maximum of 5 credits or $250 
per pupil. . 

The additional amounts recognized for grant 
purposes are designed to recognize the extra direct and 
indirect costs of providing programs for French- 
language students. 

Direct costs are those that can be identified aiS 
being directly related to the provision of minority 
language programs and services, and include items such 
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as instructional . administration ; textboojj^s an^ other 
learning materials ; ^curriculum development; additional 
personnel such as co-ordlnat>6rs , consultants, 
librarians, and support service personnel; translation 
'services; the French Language Advisory Cpmmittee; 
merrtbership in associations; conferences and conventions 

Indirect costs rel-ate to higher plant operation 
and plant maintenance costs and higher school administr 
tion costs that result from operating a school system 
where both French and English are the languages of 
instruction; office overhead; and higher costs that 
result from additional non-instructional "personnel in 
areas such as business, finance, public relations, 
engineering and computer services. 

In the case of secondary .schools having a rela- 
tively lo\y French-speaking enrolment, additional 
amounts are recognized for grant purposes to reflect 
the even higher cost of education programs for small 
groups of students. In situatipn-s of this nature, the 
secondary school levels recognized ^f or grant purpdses 
increase from $45 to $75 per credit in grades 9 and 10, 
and from $50 to $80 per credit in grades 11, 12 and 13. 

Opportunities for adults to continue their educa- 
tion iii^French are also facilitated. Where a school 
boarcT offers classes of continuing education to Ftench- 
speaKing adults using French as the language of instruc 
tion and the enrolment is relatively low, additional 
grant support is provided. • 

The special grants to school boards amount to 
approximately 20 Jnillion dollars for 1978, and are in 
addition to the regular per pupil grants made to school 
boards. The special grants for French are designed to 
reflect 100% of the addif'ional cost of providing French 
language services and therefore do not result in an 
additional financial' burden for the local schgol boards 

In, addition to its grants to school, boards, the 
Ministry provided approximately 10 million dollars in 
1978 for support services for minority language educa- 
tion. ' 

• . 

3.3' Form 

Part XI Qf the Education Act conttCins the legal 
pJrovisio'ns for French- language education. These 
provisions relate to mandatory provision for French- 
language education by school boards, to French Language 
Advisory Committees and to the Languages of Instruc- 
tion Commission of Ontario. 

/ ■ ■ 

The legisjatibn allows ^ a 'school hodrd to establish 
and maintain a French-language school for the purpose . 
of providing for the yse of the French language in 



instruction of French--speaklng pupils. Moreover, the 
legislation makes It mandatory for the board to offer 
French-- language education where written notice is 
presented to the board that a number of French-speaking 
pupils resident in the school district have elected to 
be taught in the ^rbnch language, and wher^ ohe or 
more classes on groups of 25 or more elementary school 
pupils or 20 or more secondary school pupils- fcan be 
assembled for this purpose. 

The French Language Advisdry Committee, which 
operates in an advisory capacity to the board, is 
established under statute and is responsible for develop- 
ing proposals dea^igned to meet the educational and 
cultural needs of. the French--speaking pupils and the 
French-speaking community. It is composed of nine 
members--~three members of the board appointed by the 
board and six French-speaking ratepayers elected by 
French-speaking ratepayers in the school district . 

The composition of the Ministry of Education 
reflects the dual language situation at the school 
level . 

At the Central Office of the Ministry there are 
15 French-language education officers located within 
various branches. Their responsibility is to ensure 
that the Ministry programs and services meet the needs 
of French-language schools. 

At the senipr level, the Chairman of the Couhcil 
on French Language Schools has the rank and tit^ie-<>:f 
Assistant Deputy Minister/Council on French Languag^e^" 
Schools. ' 

The ADM/CFLS is an official member of the Manage- 
ment Committee of the Ministry of Education. He is 
involved in all matters related to the education of 
French-speaking pupils, including: 

a) the appointment and deployment Of 
French-language officials; 

b) the development of policy recommendations; 

c) the review of all documents for the 
Minister's or Deputy Minister's 

" signature reiated to French-language 

education . ^ 

The regional offices 'of the Ministry of Education • 
are also staffed with a number of French-language 
officials. .Of the Ministry's 295 professional staff 
located in these offices approximately 30 are French- 
language officials and have teaching experience in 
French-language schools. The Education Act stipulated' 
-that French-language schools and classes must be 
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supervised by' French-spef^king supervisory officers. 
French-language officials in the Ministry •;3 regional • 
offices help boards with low French-language enrol - 
. nient meet this requirement. 

'^'.^ Aud ltlng>and Monitoring 

The Ministry of Educat:lon has set up a spe^,lal 
I'evlew process for the auditing and monitorlni|kf the 
Minority Language Education Program. The sp^wfl 
grants to school boards . have been clearly identified 
as being in support of the Minority Language Ediication 
program and are conditional upon Ministry approval of 
the school board's p^ans for its French-language 
schools. 

"School boards are required to submit to the 
Ministry on an annual basis a "Financial Planning 
Summary" indicating the board's actual additional 
expenditure associated with the provision of Minority 
.Language Education programs. Guidelines issued by 
the Ministry are designed to assist school boards in 
the determination and reporting of those additional 
costs. . ^ • .V 

In practice, in the case of a board of education, 
the Fii^ancial Planning Summary also comes under the 
review of the board's French Language Advisory Committee, 
ihe French 'Language Advisory Commit tee ' at tentpts to - 
ensure that provincial grants In support of minority 
language education are in fact being spent on minority 
language education and are being utilized in a manner - 
that will best meet . the educational and cultural needs of 
the French-speaking pupils and French-speaking community. 

3.5 Criteria for Eligibility 

m 

French-Language schools are intended foi* pupils 
who are French-speaking. Legislation makes it mandatory 
for the school board to- offer French-language education 
where written notice is presented to the board that a 
number of French-speaking pupils resident in the school 
district have elected to be taught in the FreYich- 
langilage, and wjti^re one or more classes or groups of 
•25 or\more elementary school pupils or 20 or more 
secondary sp+r^l^^upils can be assembled for this purpose 

However, legislation also provides for the 
admission of pupils other than French-speaking pupils. 
A board, on the "request of the parent or guardian, 
may admit an English-speaking pupil to a French- 
language school if his admission is approved by a 
majority vote of an admissions committee appointed by 
the board, and composed of the principal of the school, 
a teacher who uses the French-language in instruction 
in the school and a French-speaking supervisory officet 
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employed by the bo^rd. 

3 . 6 Coverage ■ ; * . . 

Approximat^ely 5 per cent of all pupils in Ontarl6 
enrol in French-language schools. The majority of 
these pupils are concentrated , in the northeastern, 
and eastern areas of th,e province , where in many causes; 
more t^ian 50% of the pQpulation ±^ French-speaking. 

-^t^iregient ly there are 303 Frejich-language schools 
at thb ' eiementjary level with a total enrolment of 
approxlmatiely 70,000 pupils, or 5.5% of "the elementat^ 
school population. "At the secondary level there are 
25 French-language schools, sometimes referred to 
as "homogeneous" schools because all the students 
enrolled are French-speaking. The l£^nguage ' of admi^nistra 
tion, communication and instruction in these schools 
is French, except for the teaching of English or 
Anglais (which ls_ mandatory in all, French- language 
schools starting' In Grade 5). At the secondary level 
there are also 36 French-language instructional units, 
sometimes referred to as "mixed" schools that generally 
provide partial programs in the French language. 
The enrolment in the homogeneous, schools is approximately* 
21,000. In the mixed schqols the« French-langUage 
enrolment is approximately .9,000 f6r a "total Frenph-, 
language enrolment of approximately 30,000 pupils or. 
5%>of the secondary school population, 

^6f the 200 school boards in Ontario, 86 operate 
French-language instructional units. 

3 . 7 I ntersectoral ^nd Intergo.vernm^bal Collaboration 

The delivery system, for minority language educa- 
tion in Ontario is at the local school board level. 
The local school board is responsible for the staff, 
curriculum and supervision of the classes and must 
subscribe to the usual conditions established by the 
Minist-ry for regular day school pupils as well as any 
special provisioni for minority language pupils. 

, . The Province of Ontario, however , bears the 

ultimate responsibility to|r minority language education. 
In addition to providing' financial resources to school^ 

•boards, the Ministry has ^established, guidelines and 
the followirug support services to ensure the provision 
of equal educational opportunity for French-speaki"ng 
pupils in Ontario, 

Frenoh language educational services ; In order to. 
provide, professional development, consultative and 
specialized . services to students and teachers In French- 
language schools in Instances Where the boards cannot 
offer such services because of numbers or remoteness, 
the Ministry has set up three teams of educators with 



expertise in a large variety of areas i . e.. psychology 
special education, curriculum, /the teams comprising 
the equivalent of forty-two fuli-time persons are 
located for administrative purposes in three regional 
offices of the Ministry. The teams were operative 
beginning in September 1978. ' > 

Frenc h-language learning materials fund ; An ' 
amoynt of .'P2, 500, 000 i^ available annually to Canadian- 
based publishers for the purpose of encouraging them 
to develop produce, and market Frehch-language 
learning mafei-ials greatly needed in French-language 
schools. Without this incentive, publishers would not 
be Interested; in produclnf learnirxp resources in the 
Vr^n6h languape because of the limited market. 

In addition, the Ministry is giving an annual 
grant of $500,000 to the Franco-Ontarian Resource 
Centre for the production and provincial dissemination 
of French-language learning materials obtained from 
school boards. The Ministry-operated Education Centre 
located in the Midnorthern Regio.nal Office of Sudbury 
is- allocated annually $250,000 for the purchase of 
French-language audio-visual material for use, on a 
request basis, by boards having a total French-language 
teaching staff below 100. 

Funds for the professional development of teachers : 
To he\p teachers in French-language schools upgrade 
their qualifications or obtain specialized training, 
the Ministry established three programs: 

a) Fi^ench Language Professional Develo{i- 
ment Fund to allow annually a 
maximum of 20 teachers to, go off full- " 
time study leave for the acquisition 
of expertise In specialized areas 
($15,000 per teacher 

.b)' Grants to school boards for professional 
development .activities. 

c) Winter Bursary Program to encourage 
teachers to further their education 
during t'be s.chool year. 

„ Student services and cultural activities ; Addi- 
tional fuhds are made available for the development 
of the French aimensiori of the Student Guiclance Infor- 
mation System which is a computerized career information 
Service for secondary scho9l students. In addition, 
French- If^nguage schools may obtain financial assistance 
for the organization of cultural activities and student 
exchanges. A sum of $50,000 is available annually for 
this purpose. 
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Correspondence education courBes ; The Corres- 
pondence Ec^Ucation Branch of the Ministry offers 
courses in. the French- language in all elementary 
school subjects and in Grade 9 to 13 Frangais. Funds 
are being provided for the updating of some of the 
existing French- language elementary school courses » 
and for the development in French of 35 courses in 
various subject areas at th6 secondary school level. 

♦ 

Research and evaluation ; During 1978-79, special 
funds In the amount of $700,000 are bfeing allocated 
on a contractual basis through a number of research 
projects for the development of evaluation instru- 
ments and far research in curriculum designing, instruc- 

• tional approaches and organizational patterns. 

/ > 

I 

Communication services : In order to ensure 
adequate translatickir services and the pi:oduct ion of 
information documents intended for the Francophone 
population, the Central Services Branch of the Ministry 
' has acquired additional personnel i,e^ translators, 

editors, bilingual typists. 

Central office personnel : As. part -of the recently 
announced French-languag-e initiatives, six Ministry 
branches were . authorized to acquire prof essional * " 

bilingual personnel in order to expand their exist- 
^ ing French- language services or to establish the 

service in some cases* The objective of this develop- 
' ment is to ensure that the French-language educational 
• component is adequately represented in the on-going 

activities of the various branches in the establishment 
of Ministry policies. . ' % 

The Federal Government of Canada also participates", 
although somewhat indirectly, in the Minority Language 
Education Program: Under its Official Languages 
Programme implemented in 1970, co-operation is offered 
to the provinces through formula payments in order to 
provide an increased opportunity for members of the 
minority official language group in each province to 
^ be educated in their .first language. 

a) For every full-time stQdent enrolled in a 

minority official language school, each' » 
province receives 9% of the overall annual 
cost of educating a student in that province. 

' b) Based, on the total number of school-age 

' * cjiildren belonging to the minori.ty official 
language group, each province receives, for 
. administration costs, 1.5% of the average » 
y annual educational coi^t incurred by the province. 

, • In 1978, the Province of Ontario received approxi- 

mately 23 mil lion« dollars in Federal .transfer, payments 
in respect of minority language education. 



^CHAPTER 4 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



4 . I General Approaches and Provision for Special Pop ulations 



The Ontario Ministry of Education, through Its 
Internal Advisory Committee on Multiculturalism, has 
developed a policy of multicultural education designed 
to accomniodate the cultural arid linguistic diversity of 
the Province's student population. Ministry policy 
statements such as The Formative Years <l975), H.S.I. 
(1979), statements In the Ontario Legislature and speeches 
to professional associations have endorsed the multi- 
cultural concept as part of provincial education 
policy, Throiigh Its programs and procedures the Ministry 
has been providing leadership to the educational 
community In the practical application of measures 
which accept cultural diversity as a characteristic of 
Canadian identity. 

It has been recognized that the responsibility for 
preparing all Ontario students to live In Canada's 
multicultural society has significant impllcatlonSbln 
terms of general approaches to education, as well as in ; 
provision for special populations. In meeting, the 
common needs of all students, publicly provided education 
has the task of encouraging general system sensitivity, 
while ensuring th^t individual and group needs are met in 
a way that will facilitate full participation by all 
students in the educational opportunities of the system. 

The Ministry has given priority to recognition of 
the multicultural reality in relation to the school 
curriculum. In order to facilitate the cognitive, 
affective and behavioural objectives of multicultural 
education, the following initiatives have been undertaken: 

Ministry curriculum guidelines are reviewed 
to ensure that they reflect the multicultural 
perspective in respect of objectives, 
activities and resources; 

Ministry Curriculum documents use Illustra- 
tions which demonstrate visually the racial 
and cultural diversity of Ontario c 1 asssrooms ; 

Ministry curriculum develbpmen,t has included 
pt*ovi^lon of special documents relating to the 
study and sharing of cultures, e.g. Multiculturalism 
in Action and Canada's Multicultural Heritage ; 

. Opportunities have been provided for teachers 
to develop knowledge, skills and attitudes • 
needed for multicultural education through 
Ministry provision of a specialist certificate - 
Multiculturalism in Education; in-service 
professional development activities, and en- 
couragement of Inclusion of the multicultural 
concept in all teacher education programs; 
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A Littlson Committee between the Ministry of 
EducatJ^n and the Ontario Human Rights 
Cominlssion monitors the educational situation 
for adequate representation of the human 
rights dimension in education. 

The Ministry hag also identified special populations 
with specific education needs in addition to .facilities 
prpvitled for all students through the regular school- 
system. This chapter deals with the following 
minor it lej^ -- New Canadian school-age students, New 
Canadian adults, Heritage language groups, and racial 
and religious minorities. 

Ministry programs relating to these special 
populations are listed below: ^ 

a) New Canadian school-age students: English 
fis a Second Language/Dialect Programs 

«» 

Classes ^in English as a second language or 
dialect are offered at the elementary and 
secondary level, as part of the regular day 
school prqgram. They are intended to meet 
the needs of n'few immigrants whose languagie 
is neither English nor French. Experience 
has shown that there 'are students born in 
Canada who enter schpol without knowledge 
' of English or French and are also in need 
of special provision. The use of the 
student's own language is' permitted for 
purposes of transition to English (or French), 
bvit -the purpose of this special provision 
of language instructipn ancVfnM&ra'l orienta- 
tion vtjo^'the school is to enaOT^e the student 
to take advantage of the regular school 
^ program.. . 

b) New Canadian adults: Lahgu£^-ge and Citissenship 
Program ' * . . 



1 



As the recipient of the largest proportion 
of , immigrants to any province in Canada 
during the past decade, the Province of 
Ontario has given a great deal of attention 
to newcomer needs. The Language and Citizen- 
ship Program is, intended to help adults 
learn to fupction in English (or French) in 
a meaningful context and to provide an 
orientation to Canadian society. These claisses 
make use of school "facilities but are 
separate from the regular day school -program. 
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) Heritage Language Program 

- Wyilo recognizing that English and French 
are the languages of Instruction In Ontario 
schools, the Ministry of Education implemented 
a Heritage Language Program in 1977 in 
order to help Ontario's many, ethnic groups 
retain a knowledge of their mother tongues 
and continuing appreciation of tl}eir cultural 
backgrounds as well as to provide a new 
language learning opportunity for others. 

) Racial and religious minorities 

Special initiatives developed to meet 
problems in education experienced by visible 
minorities Include: 

Textbook evaluation - pro^cedures for evaluat- 
ing textbooks and other learning materials 
in terms of racial and religious bias; 

Bias guidelines - preparation of guidelines 
for authors and publisher^ to avoid racial 
and rellgl9us bias, prejudice and misinfor- 
mation in learning materials; voluntary 
cornmlttee worked^ with Ministry personnel and 
publishers' representatives to develop 
documents and related procedures; 

Curriculum and materials - development of 
new curriculum units and resource materials 
to reflect visible minorities. For example, 
in response to representations from the 
Black community, a curriculum writing team 
has prepared a resource document to 
integrate Canadian Bl'ack Studies in the 
Intermediate (Grades 7 to 10) curriculum. 
Under the Ministry of Education.' s Learning - 
Materials Development Plan, a number of 
projects relating to visible minorities, such 
as History of Black Settlements and Black 
Citizens in Southwestern Ontariol tnH 
Resource Book o n Islam and Islamic Heritage 
- of Muslim Canadians , have i^ecelved financial 
assistance. 

Films dealing with Intercultural relations, 
such as "Home Free" and "Another Kind of 
Music" have been developed. 

Research - research projects re],ating to 
immigrant adjustment, such as The New Newcomers 
Problems of Adjustment of West Indian. 
Immig rant Children In Metropolitan 'foronto 

^r^r^ and F ^Qtgre Affecting th» integration 
Qf West Indian Studenis inio the Schbol gystem . 
have been funded by the Ministry. 
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4 . 2 Finance , 

English at> a seoond la n guage or dlaledt 

Engllfih jjis a ^second' language or dialect for New 
Canadian' pupils is an ihtegral part of the regular day . 
school program. School boards with high immigration ^ 
rat'es (urban centres) operate self-contained English as 
a second language or dialect classes for Immigrant > 
chiLdren. After one or more years in a self-contained 
class, the pupils are integrk^ted into the mainstream 
through a resource-withdrawal program. In areas where 
thb immigration rat-e is lower, the pupils are' generally ' 
integrated -Ijito the mainstream program at the outset and 
generally receive additional assistance through either 
a withdrawal or remedial program. 

In addition to regular per pup.ll grants in respect 
of these pupils, the cost of providing additional 
language instruction for pupils in English as. a second 
language or dialect programs is recognized for grant 
purposes through the language instruction weighting • 
fa^ctprs — the weighting factors are a mechanism to 
recognize the additional cost of providing programs and 
services that are not common to all school boards and 
dQi'ng so In such a manner that th^re is no additional 
tplll rate burden on the local ratepayers. 

The basic level of service within the grant ceilings 
has been identified as a language instruction prograno 
e(Hiivalent to 4 teachers for each 10.,000 elementary 
school pupils and 2 teachers for each 10,000 secondary 
school pupils. The additional cost of providing 
language instruction programs and services, that are, in 
excess of the cost of the basic level of 4 teachers )per 
10,000 pupils elementary and 2 teachers per 10,000 pupils' 
secondary, are recognized through the language instruc- 
tion weighting factors. ^ 

The additional cost recognized for grant purposes 
through the. language instruction weijpfhting factor is 
based on the number of English as a second language or 
dialect teachers employed by the board. The number of 
teachers is used rather than the number of pupils as a 
deliberate attempt to avoid labelling the pupils and 
developing a grant plan that specifies the type of programs 
and services to be provided. By usin^ teach'^rs rather 
than pupils there is no need for the Ministry to base 
its funding on such factors as the country of origin, 
the period of time the pupil has been in the country, 
the age of the pupil, thfe*type of servicfe required, 
and the number of years ':yfcr which a program should be 
provided — these factors iflb taken into consideration by 
the local school .board. F^Mlnistry purposes, the number of 
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teachers is a good proxy for both the extent of program 
and services provided and/the cost of such programs and 
services. 



Provincial grants through the language Instrucflon 
weighting factors are calculated as follqivs: 



Provincial Grants 
Through liuiguage ' ^ ^ y 
Instruction Weighting " ^ 
^Factor (Elementary) ' 



Number 

of 

Teachers 



, 1 Average 

J Teachers 



Where 0.0004 X Board 
Enrolment 

- 

Averag(^ Saltiry X 1.5 



2 
3 



represents the basic level of service provided 
within th^ grant ceilings— this basic level 
being 4 teachers for each 10,000 elementary 
school pupils in the bourd, 

r 

represents the cost of language instruction 
programs and services. Hie 1.5 reflects 
the additional supplies, services, and 
support personnel not measured directly in 
the calculation, and 

reflects, the additional cost to the board 
for providing language instruction programs 
and services since the average pupil-teacher 
ratio in sych programs is approximately 1/3 
of that of the mainstream proatoms . For 
example, 30 pupils in a regular program 
could be servted by one teacher. However, 
in a language instruction program, »the 30 . 
pupils would normally require about three 
teacheiy. Thus two teachers are additional 
cost to the board. 



At the secondary level, the same technique is used 
except that the basic level of service provided within 
the grant ceiling is identified as an English as a second 
language or dialect program of 2 teachers for each 
10, 000, pupils rather than 4 per 10,000. In 1978, 8.3 
million doltars was provided to school boards in respect 
of the English a^ a secorid language or dialect programs 
and services In excess of the 4 per 10,000 elementary 
and 2 per 10,000 secondary. 

Language and citizeni^hip programs and heritage language 
programs. ■ ' 

Language and citizenship jirog^ams for New Canadian . 
adults and heritage language feducatiori are provided out- 
side the regular day school program and are classified 
as continuing education programs for funding purpo'ses. 
These programsj are funded on the same basis as the 
regular day school program. The Ministry of Education 
multiplies the full-time equivalent enrolment in these 
program}^ by the regular (day school) per pupil grant 
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cGillngs to determine the amount recognized for grant 
purpose's. The amount reqognized for grant purposes 
is then shared between the local school boards and 
the Province in the same ratio as costs are shared f6% 
regular d^y' school pupils. 

Doth of these programs are open-ended in terms* of 

Provinalal funding in that the school boards determii^e 

the extent to which the programs are offered and then 
report the enrolment to thie Ministry. 

Approximately 53,000 elementary school pupils or 
4% of the elementary school-age population received 
heritage language education in 1978. These 53,000 pupil 
work out to approximately 5,300 full-time equivalent 



y pupils. Approximately 5- million dollars in grant was 
provided in respect of such pupils in 1978. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 New Canadian adults, or 2,000 full-tim6 
equivalent. pupils were served under the language and 
citizenship program in 1978 and approximately one million 
dollars in grant was provided. 



Racial and religious minorities 

Financial support for racial and religious minori- 
ties is provided indirectly through the on-going 
curriculum Initiatives of the Ministry of Education — 
evaluation of textbooks and other learning materials, 
development of new curriculum units apd resource 
materials, and so forth. Financial support is also 
provided directly to specific projects through both the 
Ministry's Learning Materials Development Plan and its 
research grants. 

4 , 3 Form 



In a decentralized system -such as that of Ontario, 
the Ministry of Education provides a framework within 
which local jurisdictions can design and implement their 
own multicultural educatioo programs. School boards 
with their own elected officials require the kind of , 
flexibility whicji makes it possible for them to respond ^ 
to the varying needs of their own communities. The .nn 
Ministry encourages assessment of these educational needs. 

Implementation mechanisms tend toward specific 
instructions rather than a wide range of legislative, 
enactments. Provisions relating to mult icul,tAiral 
education are not in themselves mandatory, but in the ' 
sense that they have been developed in consultation with 
school boards, concerned citizens and ethnic groups, 
they have become an integral part of the education 
system in Ontario. 




English as a second language or dialect 



The Education Act '(1974) recognizes that all' 
students tQM not, be able to function In qne of the 
two official languages of Canada .permitting transitional 
use of the home language in such cases. 

At the secondary level the parameters for credit 
courses In English as a 3econd Language or Dialect 
have been set by Ministry curriculum guidelines (1977). 

Teacher performance is provided' for by the 
requirement that ESL/D teachers.be certificated by 
specialist certificate developed by the Ministry. 

Ministry funding provisions ensure t-hat - school" 
boards with immigrant students needing this forrrt of 
assistance are able to provide programs. 

Language and citizenship programs 

The decision to offer these classy^ is within' the 
Jurisdiction of the local school board, which assumes 
full responsibility for staffing, supervision and 
curriculum. Ministry funding meets program costs based 
on agreed funding criteria. 

Heritage language program 

Initiated by memorandum (J4emorandum A6t 1976/77), 
this program has subsequently been authorized by Regulati 
704, stating that languages other than English or French 
may be taught to elementary school students under 
Continuing Education provisions. 

» • • ■ 

School boards have the responsibility for consul- 
ta1;ion with parents, and for developing all "facets 
of programming, including, curriculum and resources as 
well as hiring, supervision and instructor training. 

» 

Funding arrangements require reporting of 
statistics to the Ministry which maintains an informal 
review network, as it does on any newly Introduced 
program, through the Regional Offices, In addition, 
an internal inter-Branch Advisory Committee on Heritage 
Languages has been established for purpoaes of infer- . 
mation exchange and general review. 

Racial and religious minorities 

Initiatives relating to racial and religious ^ 
minorities have been developed centrally by the Ministry 
of Education. 

These activities have been developed, in association 
with ethnic groups .and special interest groups, and 
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iire Implemented througn a consultative rather than a 
legislative process. Selection of committee members 
and ctirrlculum writlngi teams takes into account the 
need for co-operation with the community involved and 
such persons tire instrumental in wider dissemination 
, of new approaches. 

The Le^arning Materials Development Plan develops 

program pr-i^rities and fiinding criteria and holds an 

open coinf)et ition adjudicated* by an external committee 
which recommends project selection. 

4.4 Auditing and Monitoring 

There are no formal mechanisqjs for ^audit^^ng or 
monitoring the provisions for multicultural education. 
The Ministry of Educatiqp collects general data on 
on-going programs for special populations through its 
regular reporting mechanisms. Data such as number and 
type of program, enrolment, etc. are collected annually 
for purposes of administration, record keeping, and 
policy development. 

The Ministry of Ec[ucation audits the enrolment in 
each of these programs to determine the enrolment 
eligible for grant purposes. 

Program review Is carried out after a new program 
is fully operative. Ministry personnel in the central 
and regional offices develop relevant procedures and 
instruments,. Arrangements for a Ministry review of 
multlcu>ltural education programs are currently being under 
.taken. School boards conduct their own program reviews 
at intervals. The Advisory Committee ,on Heritage 
Languages provides for information exchange and general 
review. ■ 

4.5 Criteria For Eligibnity 

School boards which offer these programs for the 
relevant client gfoup are elig-ible for Ministry funding. 

English as a second language or dialect programs 
are intended for students entering the school system at 
any level, with the expectation that the chief client 
group will be newly arrived immigrant students. The' 
experience of some school boards has indicated that 
there are situations in which children born in Canad*- 
of immigrant parents may enter school without knowledge 
of English or French. Such children also need special * 
provision. Another program element which has emerged 
is that in which language learning needs are compounded 
by gaps in previous educational experience. 

Language and citizenship classes are intended 
basically for landed Immigrant adults who wish to learn 
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one of the official languages and become better 
oriented to Canadian society. 

The heritage language program is intended for 
elementary , school children who wish to attend language 
classes outside the regular school program in order 
to help them retain a knowledge of their mother 
- tongues and continuing appreciation of their cultural 
backgrounds. Others who are not part of the ethnic 
minority may also attend these classes. 

Initiatives in relation to racial and religious 
minorities h^ve focussed on "visible minorities" in 
order to copb with some^of the causes and effects of 
prejudice evident in the \educatlon system. Particular 
emphasis has been given to problems relating to 
Blacks and South Asians. 

4 . 6 Coverage 

Immigration to Canada and Ontario has historically 
been in "waves" depending to a considerable exigent 
upon the economic and social conditions in Canada and 
other parts of the world. A dramatic increase In 
immigration occurred after the second world war and 
continued well into the 1970' s. In recent years, 
immigration to Ontario has declined from about 100,000 
people in 1975 to approximately 50,0Q0 people in 1978, 
with approximately 60% indicating their area of 
destination as Metropolitan Toronto. 

Table 2, immigration to Ontario of ^ifildren aged 
eighteen and under and Table 3, immigration to Ontario 
by -country of last permanent residence, reflect the 
need for English as a secohd language or dialect 
programs and services as vjell as for language and 
citizenship programs. Tame 4, population of Ontario 
by ethnic group, refflects the diversity of Ontario's 
multicultural society, and indicates the potential ^ 
need for heritage language programs. The number of 
heritage language classes offered by school boards in 
1978 is shown in Table 5. 

In 1978, approximately 20,000 adults enrolled in 
language and citizenship classes for a full*-time 
equivalent enrolmefht of almost 2,000. In addition, 
approximately 15*, 000 school-age children recieved . 
additional language instruction during the regular 
schopl day in English, as a second language/dialect 
and another 53,000 elementary school children enrolled 
in heritage languages classes. 
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TABLE 2: 


Immigration to Ontario of 


Children 


Aged .' 




lo anu 


unaor uy 


Age uroup 






AGE GROUP 


0-4 


0-5 


10-14 


15-18 


TOTAL 


ly # u 


6793 


6152 


4078 


41ZD 


21 , 148 


ly # 1 


5322 # 


4999 


3556 


3476 


17,353 


ly # z 


5546 


S320 


3757 


3663 


18 , 286 


ly / o 


7860 


8179 


5860 


5731 


27,630 


ly # ^ 




ITT 

1 1776. 


8684 


6oo8 


37 , 248 


1975 


8437 


10386 


• 8450 


5958 


33,231 


1976 


5416 


7177 


6147 


4574 


23,314- 


1977 


3973 


5174 


4473 


3585 


17,205 



TABLE 3: 


Immigration to Ontario by Country of Last 




Permanent 


Residence 


, 1975 




Fed. Rep. of 


Germany 


« 

1,710 


Phillipines 


3,871 


Greece 




2,313 


Portugal 


6,3^1 


Guyana 




3,808 


Tanzania 


1 , 466 


Hong Kong 




4,698 


Trinidad & Tobago 


2 , 933 


India 




4,980 


United Kingdom 


18,265 


Italy 




3 , 396 


United States 


7,723 


Jamaica 




7,187 


Yugoslavia 


2,164 


Pakistan 




1,500 


All Other Countries 


26 , 097 








TOTAL 


98,471 



TABLE 4: Population of Ontario by Ethnic Group\ 1971 Census 



British Isles 


4,576,010 


Netherlands 


206,940 


French 


737,360 


Polish 


144,115 


Austrian 


15,765 


Romanian 


9,225 


Belgian « 


19,955 


Russian 


12,580 


Czech and Slovak 


40 , 770 


Scandinavian 


60,225 


Finnish 


38,515 


Ukranian 


159,880 


German 


475,320 


Yugoslav 


70,060 


Greek 


67,025 


Other European 


120,945 


H-ungarian 


65,695 


Chinese 


39,325 


Italian 


• 463,095 


Japanese 


15,600 


Jewish 


135,195 


Other Asian . 


41,460 


Lithuanian' 


15,365 


African 


V 18,200 




Indian and Es.klmo 
Other and Unknown 


63,175 






91,285 



TOTAL 7,703,105 
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TABLE 5: Number of Heritage Lang;uage Classes in 
Ontario by Language, 1978 



H 1 o a, n 1 11 n 


O 


/ 

uaeuc . > 


1 


OJibway . 


3 






German 


67 


Polish 


70 


A T*mi2> n 'inn 


1 A 


^ ^ 1» 

Ureek 


178 


Portuguese 


302 






uujerati 




Punjabi 


18 


V^f^ll 1/Iw^llv70v7 


fin 




oO 


Russian 


1 






n 1 n CI 1 


V 


Serbian 


2 


Croatian 


57 


Hungarian 


11 


' iSerbo-Croat ian 


2 


Czech 


5 


Italian 


1487 


Sinhala 


2 


Dutch 


8 


^ Korean 
Lebanese 


23 


Slovenian 


7 


Estonian 


10 


10 


Spanish 


40 


Filipino 


1 


Lithuanian 


13 


Tamil 


2 


Finnish 


15 


Maltese 


4 


Ukranian 


99 






Mandarin 


3 


Urdu 


5 



TOTAL 2643 



Intersectoral and Intergovernmental Collaboration - 

Intersectoral collaboration between the public and 
private aector in mult icultu/al education takes the form 
of an informal network for consultation and communication 
of ethnic group concerns. As previously indicated in ' 
thfs chapter, community involvement has been, and 
continues to be an impoi^tant factor in the processV of 
provincial policy development ^ and program implementation. 

The Education Committee o^ the Ontario Advisory- 
Council on Multiculturallsm (a formal body with C • 
proylnce-wide representation) provides advice and - " 
responds to provincial initiatives in multicultural v 
education. The Annual Reports of the Council summarizes 
the Committee's main areas of concentration siru^e its 
Inception. * ^ . 

\ 

■ 

The Heritage Languages Program has , by its nature, 
a built-in mechanism for parental and language ^ 
community involveipent ■ in- program initiation and develop- 
ment. School boards are finding that through this ' 
program parents are becoming increasingly involved in 
the education of their children. ' . ' 

Intra-governmental collaboration is also evident' 
in' some aspects of multicultural education. The 
Ministry of Culture ahd Recreation, through the ' 
Citizenship Division which includes the Newcomer 
Services Branch, the Language Training Unit and the 
Multicultural Development, Branch, exercises related 
responsibility in the multicultural area. The Newcomer 
Servcies Branch is responsible for newcomer services, 
including reception, orientation, settlement, and 
langauge training for immigrants and refugees. The 
Language Training Unit initiated programs in English 
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as a second^ language for immigrant adults and has 
collaborated with the Ministry of Education in develop- 
ment of tte specialist certificate for teachers. 
The Multicultural Development Branch has k resource 
centre fori multicultural materials and has developed 
resources and a communications network through which 
community (groups express their" general concerns re 
provincial jnulticultural policy. 

Another area of collaboration within the govern- 
ment is provided by the Ontario Educational Communica- 
tions Authority (TV Ontario). Recognizing the role 
of multicultural education in Ontario* schools , the 
Authority has developed a number of programs relating 
to student learning experiences and to teacher oduoatlon. 
Video-tapes are. available to all Ontario schools for 
classroom activity and for p.roflessional development, 
and liave provided an important /resource for Ministry of 
Education programs^ \ 

Intergovernmental collaboration in tlie multl- 
culturali^m area is limited to federal government 
participation in some aspects of immigrant education. 

The Government of Canada has officially adopted 
a policy of multiculturalism and opeTates programs 
through the Multiculturalism Directorate of the 
Department of the Secretary of State. Programs with ^ 
some bearing oh provincial education programs discussed 
in this chapter are the federal government's Cultural 
Enrichment Support Program, Personnel Develtjpment Assis- 
tance and Teaching Aids Development Programs. These 
programs share some of the objectives of Ministry of 
Education provisions but provide financial assistance to 
supplementary. language schools which offer classes 
outside the school system. 

The' federal government has jurisdiction over 
.immigration policy and has developed a cost-sharin|f 
arrangement with the provinces to contribute to the . 
costs of language instruction and language textbooks 
for immigrant adults. No financial contribution is 
made to the costs of .language instruction for the 
school age immigrant in the school system. The two 
agreements 1953 Citizenship and Language Instruction 
Agreement , and 1963 Language Textbook Agreement , are 
currently in the process of being renegotiated. 

Other federal government funding programs in the 
multicultural area, such as research, ethnic 
histories, and group projects, are pursued independently. 
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CHAPTER 5 
EDUCATION OP EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS 



5 . 1 Finance . 

^ . # ' 

It is the goal of. the Government of Ontario th^t 
every school-age child, regardless of exceptionality, 
:be provided with a public education responsive to the 
child's needs in a program as close to J;iome as possible. 
The Ministry of Education bears responsibility to ensure 
that appropriate and equal educational- opportunities of 
recognized quality arft made available to all exceptional 
students in Ontario. 

To this end, the grant structure of the Ministry of 
.Education is designed to ^courage a school board to 
provide additional special education services without 
imposing an additional financial burden on its local 
ratepayers^, 

The funding mechanism for special education at the 
school board level can be divided into three main 
.categories — funding for the trainable mentally retarded, 
funding for pupils in special facilities an<l funding for 
all other special education programs. The third category 
is by ftti; the largest and as such will be described first. 

In addition to t|ie regular per pupil„ grants for all 
pupils, including exceptional pupils, the cost of providing 
special education programs and services at thfe school 
bqard level is recognized for grant purposes through a 
combination of: - , ^ , 

a) a specific amount for special education 
within the grant ceilings, and ^. 

*» ■ " 

b) the special education weighting factors. 

A basic level of special edidftlon service Is provided 
within the grant ceilings. This basic level of service 
^is identified as a special education program of two 
special education teachers for each 1,000 elementary 
pupils in the boarji (2.5 teachers for each 1,000 secondary 
pupils).' 

Additional special education cbsts .beyond the basic 
level are recognized through the special education weighting 
factors. 

■■" * ■ ■ . 

The weighting factors are designed to recognise 
two-thirds of the <jost of special education programs in 
excess of the basic letvel of two teachers per J., 000 pupils 
as the remaining one- third is already provided for by the 
regular per pupil grant ceilings. The "excess cost" of 
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special education programs Is defined as two-thirds 
of the actual cost on the assumption that the average 
pupil-teacher ratio in special education programs is 
approximately on^-third that of the mainstream programs. 
For example, thirty pupils in a regular program could 
be Served by one teacher, whereas the thirty pupils In 
a special education program would normally require three 
teachers. Thus, two teachers are an additional cost to 
the board. < 



Provincilal Grants 
Through Special 
Educatlort Weighting 
Factor (Elementary) 



Number of 
Special 
Education 
Teachers 



0.002 X 



Board 
Enrolment 



Average 
Salary 
X of X 
Teachers 



1.5 



Where 2/3 repr^ents the excess cost to the board, 
.002 X Board 



Enrolment 



represents the basic level of service ' 
provided within the grant ceilings, and 



1.5 represents the additional supplies 
services and support .personnel not 
measured directly in the calculation 



At the elementary level, the special education 
weighting factors recognized for grant purposes are 
subject to a maximum of 6.3 teachers per 1,000 pupils. 
Where a board provides a special education service in 
•lieu of a provincial service such as a residential 
school for the deaf or the blind, the maximum is 
increased in respect of such programs. 

The additional grant support through the special 
education weighting factors is based on the number of 
teachers providing special education programs and services. 
The number of teachers is used rather than the number of 
pupils as a deliberate attempt to avoid labelling exceptional 
pupils and identifying a specific level of financial 
support for. each area of exceptionality. The school 
boards determine whether the exceptional pupils are served 
in a self-contained class or bn a withdrawal basis, the staff in 
ratios for each program and the level of support - services . 
The total number of special education teachers employed 
by the school boards, both classroom and resource, are » 
used in the calculation of the weighting factors — they 
represent a good proxy for both the extent of the programs 
and services and the cost of su<?h programs and services. 
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Special education funding a't the secondary level Is^ 
essentially the sarpe except that the basic level of 
service provided within the grant celling is identified 
as a special education program of 2.5 special edi*cation 
teachers for each 1,000 pupil^ (rather than 2 per 1,000) 
and the weighting factors are^ subject to a maximum of 
5 special education teachers .per 1,000 pupils (rather 
than 6.3 per 1,000). Also, at the secondary level, 
occupational education teachers and teachers in special 
vocational schools are counted in the weighting factor 
calculation as one-half of a special education teacher 
sincfe the pupi V-tea*her ratio in occupat idlial and special 
vocational programs is typically two-thirds of that of 
the mainstream programs as compared to approximately 
pne-third for special education programs. 

About 90% of the school boards receive additional 
funding, through the special education weighting factors. 
Of the school boards that qualify for a weighting factor, 
about ten are limited by the weighting factor maxima ( fiv 
teachers per 1,000 secondary pupils and 6.3 teachers per 
1,000 elementary pupils). 

ft 

A summary, of the amount recognized for special 
education for 1978 is given below: 



Number of pupils receiving 
special education programs 
and services 

Full-^time equivalent of above 

Number of teachers providing 
special education programs 
and services 

Average number of special 
education teachers per" 
1 ,000 pupils 

Basic amount in grant ceilings 

Amount recognized through 
regular per pupil grant 

Amount recognized through 
special education weighting 
factor ' 

TOTAL AMOUNT RECOGNIZED 



ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 

160,000 60,000 
65,000 4^,000 



6,500 
5 

$47M 
$90M 

$75M 
$212M 



4,300 
4 

$37M 
$85M 

$35M 
$157M 
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The total amount recognized for special (education 
represents more than 10% of school board ordinary 
expenditure. The number of pupils served on a full- 
time equivalent basis represents approximately 6% of 
the school population. 

Trainabl e Mentally Retarded 

Foj* funding purposes, th'© . trainable mentally retarded 
are considered to be secondary schooLv pupils with a 
weighting of 1.7. Thus, for 1978, the grant ceiling for 
the trainable mentally retarded was $3,13Q per pupil ~- 
(1.7 X 1841), The full-time equivalent enrolment in 
these programs is multiplied by the per-pupil grant 
ceiling to determine the amount recognized for grant 
purposes. The amount recognized for grant, purposes is 
then» shared between the local school boards and thel Provin 

• The enrolment in schools for the trainable mentally 
retarded in 1978 was approximately 7,000 pupils and the 
amount recognized for grant purposes, was approximately 
twenty million dollars. 

Sp ecial Facilities 

The Ministry of Education pays ti?e cost of educating 
children wh6 are resident in facilities such as psychiatri 
facilities under The Mental Health Act, facilities 
approved under The Developmental Services Act, Detention 
and Observation Homes established under The Provincial 
Courts Act, government approved Group Homes and Vouth 
Residences, and aljl wards of Children's Aid Society and 
Training Centres. 

These children can be served in two ways. A school 
hoard may place a teacher in the facility and "recover 
the cost of the program from the Minlst.ry of Education, 
or the school board may educate the children in their' 
regular day schools and recover the cost of educating 
the pupils. 

^ For 1978, the cost to the, Ministry of Education was 
approximately ten million doJ.lars. 

5.2 Form ^ 

V 

The delivery of special education programs and 
services is for .the most part at the local school board 
level; The Ministry of Education, of course, bears 
respohsibllity tb^'^ejisure that the provision of program 
and services is appropriate to ,the children's needs. 
.As well, the Ministry of Education operates provincial 
schools such as schools* for the deaf and the blind, 
and education programs in Provincial Training Schools 
and Developmental Services Cehtres. 



Current legislation In Ontario makes the provision 
of special education prop-rams a local school board option. 
However, most school boards in Ontario have a good record 
of provi,ding such services. School boards have been 
assisted in the provision of special education services 
by the funding provisions and moral suasion of the Ministry 

Section 14 7 of The Education Act states that a school 
board may establish special education programs j:o provide 
special education services for children who, require such 
services. 

Regulation 704 stipulates that where a board .provides 
special education services, it shall: 

a) establish procedures aijd criteria governing . • 
the piaceme«nt of an exceptional pupil and 

the review of such placeme^nt 

b) es.tablis"h one or more Special Education , 
Program Placement and Review Committees 

ensure that provision is made for health 
assessment, psychological assessment and 
consultation with the pupil and his parent 

obtain written permission of the parent 
prior to placement of a pupil in a special 
education program 

provide that there be a continual evaluation 
of the program and review of the placement 
of each exceptional pupil. 

The Ministry of Education recognizes that the right 
of every child to excel — to reach his or her potential — 
is not now being enjo^yed by all of Ontario's exceptional, 
childreil. As a result, special education programs and 
services continue to be developecf aRpressivelv in Ontario. 

Although legislation has not been passed, the 
Ministry of Education recently announped that all * 
boards will be required to offer an Early Identi'f ication 
Procedure to ensure that the learning needa of every 
child entering School will be ider\tified. , It is 
essential that physical, mental, emotional or learning 
disabilities be identified early, so that adequate 
programs can be provided promptly. Boards will begin tc\ 
implement "these procedures by September 1979; they 
should be fully operatloaal by September 1981. 



c) 



d) 



e) 
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In, addition, boardia have been directed to provide 
educational programs for children with learning 
disabilities, which are basically defined as disorders 
In one or more of the basic processes Involved In 
understanding or using symbols or spoken language; 
these disorders result In a significant discrepancy 
between academic achievement and assessed Intellecuttft 
ability. 

In some cases, boards may be unable to offer 
programs for lefirnlng disabled children because of the 
severity of the disability. Therefore, the Ministry 
has establlsed a residential school for severely 
leaVnlng disabled children in Milton for Anglophone 
hildren, and a similar facility will be established 
for Francophone children in September, 1979. In addition 
to providing servlc^^s for learning disabled children, 
the schools will provide pre-service training for new 
teachers and in-service training for board-employed 
teachers to equip them to conduct programs for learning 
disabled children in their schools. 

Am<fndments to The Education Act which are currently 
under consideration would make it a requisite for 
school boards to provide special education programs and 
services for children who require isuch services. The 
amendments would require detailed assessments of an 
Individual student's needs and appropriate planning to • 
meet thfese needs. Existing Provincial schools would' 
continue to be available with highly specialized 
special education programs. It is expected that a 
period of time for the complete implementation of" the 
mandate would be required with a phase-in period of 
implementation planned at a such a rate as could be . 
reasonably supported financially. 



.5.3 Auditing and Monitoring 

*. The funding mechanism for special education has a 
type of bullt-4n monitoring functi9n which ensures that 
provincial grants in respect of special education in » 
any partic'^ular board are, In fact, being used for 
special education services in that board. School boaJi'ds 
are required on an annual basis to report the number \^ 
of teachers providing special education programs and 
services' by" category of , exceptionality or responsibility. 
Provincial grants are then cl%3ulated on the principle 
of excess cost. Therefoi^e, in order to receiive 
additional special education grants; the board must In 
fact provide special education services as measured by 
the rfumber of special education teachers. 



■L 

These annual reports are subject to; special fiudlts 
by Min^istry officials who in many cases' visit the 
school board and examine the programs and liervlces 
being offered in special education. As Well, in certain 
cases, a special list of teachers by name, responsibility 
and other factof-s is requested and checked against data 
acquired through other sources. 

Specific monitoring procedures have been established 
for the funding of €(pecial««ducatlon programs in 
certain designated facil it ies . (psychiatric facilities, , 
etc.)* All special education programs in those 
facilities are subjecit to the approval of the Minister 
and the approval, of the Mirtdster is given only where 
the board has entered into % formal written agreement 
with the facility setting out the responsibilities of 
the facility for the provision of accommodation and the 
responsibilities of the lf)Oard for the provision of the 
educational program, including the number of teachers 

that, the board agrees to provide. 

^> • - . 

5.4 Criteria for Eligibility . . 

Exceptional students are those who have behavioural, 
communication, intellectual or physical exceptionalities 
to such a degree that changes in the regular curriculum 
must be made and/or special services provided for tliem 
Injschool. Special Education is the program made 
avijilable to such students. 

For many students with behavioural exceptionalities, 
regular programs are altered to ease their unusual 
difficulties in emotib.nal and social adjustment. 

In the case of communication exceptionalities, many 
programs are altered to assist studfents who have one 
or more disorders in the basic sensory and integrative 
process for expressing, receiving, organizing and/or 
storing. information. These students may display Ir- 
regularities /n one or more of the communication skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, writing and spelling. 

* In the case of Intellectual exceptionalities, 
programs are altered to assist students who are unusually 
gifted or talented or who are mildly to severely handi- 
capped mentally. 

, ■ > ' 

In the case of physical, exceptionalities, programs 
are altered to aTssist students who have difficulty 
seeing, walking and/or manipulating their hands. 

It Is the position of the. MinlBtry of Education 
that, wherever possible, a handicapped child should' 
not be, Isolated f rom non -handicapped 'people during ' 
his education. «G?eater' emphasis should be placed on 
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trying to keep the handloapped children with the non- 
handicapped as long as they can better profit from 
that experience. Transfei* to a special education 
class should be for specific reasons with a specific 
plan for treatment and ^remedial education established, 
understood, and agreed upon by both school and family. 

The Ministry regards placement of a child as the 
most Important part of special education programs. 
Because this placement can be anywhere across the 
spectrum from 'instltutlonall2iatlon to total Integration, 
extreme care must be taken to ensure that the choice 
is correct for each child. Furthermore, every effort 
should be made -to bring a child, placed in an institution 
or special education clas? to a point of educational 
development at which he can re-enter his regular class- 
room. This gfoal necessitates f/requent re-appraisals of 
each child's situation. 

A continuum of special programs is recommended in 
order to meet the varying special needs of such 
exceptional students at all levels within elementary 
and secondary schools. The chart below indicates ,the 
range for student placement, from most pupils in 
regular programs to a few in institutional centres. 
The needs, Interests and capabilities of each student 
will determine where in this continuum a placement 
should be made. 
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5 . 5 Coverage 

In 1978, the number of students assigned to 
Special Education programs In Ontario schools totalled 
more than 12% of the school population of almost two 
million . 

The number of exceptional students by program 
and area of Exceptionality is shown in Table 6, 
Approximate participation rates are shown in Table 7. 



TADLK 

PHOVm^^ ^^'^^'^'^^'^ KDUCATION PUOOHAMS AND SKRVICES 



1 . ll^ll^lJLbli^^'^ ^ 

Kmotlunurty disturbed, 
socially maladjusted, 
liUt Is t Ic 

2 . Conim u n 1 c a 1 1 o n s 
boa t 

Hard of IfeurlnK 
Learning Disabilities 
Speech and F.anf^uaRe 
disorders 
•A phasic 

3. InieUloctual 

OTuTdn 

Mild to Moderate 
(oducable or Dftslc Level) 

• Schools for 

trainable inon tally retarded 

A. Physical 

miri^j — 

Llmltod Vision 
Orthopaedic 
Cerebral Pa Isy 
Mimcular ^I3yjiia!ophy 

^ • t l-hnndl clipped 

® • IjgfflJL^^ t into t Ion 

8. Other 

TOTAL 



I|lLr:MKNTARY 



SKCONDARY 



Self- 


Ho sour CO — 


Self- 




con- 


wifth- 




\v 1 1 h 

\V X 11 " 


t alned 


drawul 


t alned 


drnwal 


C J asses 




classes 




1,656 


— . ^ ^ 

2,034 


460 


• 

1 , 092 


295 


64 


99 


34 


302 


495 - 


161 


123 


7,B66 


^163 


472 


2, 869 


537 


29,896 


56 


1, 327 


20 


178 ^ 


12 


2 


2,433 


5,328 


1,759 


1 , 931 


22,235 


9,955 


36,518 


2 , 76a 






7, 155 




7 


1 


3 


5 


53 


148 


56 


56 


124 


61 


127 


110 


212 


108 


. 69 


58 


109 


24 




13 


781 


U3 


127 


30 




421 




379 




59,604 




7,356 


1 , 135 


6,951 


1,165 


1^700 


37,583 


iJ3j.543 


48,268 


19,847 



NpTE: The ubovo' rifiurefli reflect pupil enrolments, not full-time 
equivalent pupils ^ f 
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TABLE 7 

PARTICIPATION RATES BY AREA OF EXCEPTIONALITY 
' (%'of pupil population) 



1. Behavioural .003 



2 . Communications 

Hearing handicapped .001 

Learning disabilities .010 
Speech and language disorders .020 

V 

3. Intellectual 

Gifted . 006 

Educable .038 

Trainable .0Q4 . 

4 . Physical 

Visually handicapped .0002 

Physically handicapped .001 

5. Other (including remedial) .040 



TOTAL .123 
1 



NOTE: The statistics in tables 6 and 7 are 
compiled from data reported by the 
principal of each school. In some cases 
, there may be variations in interpreta- 
tion of the{ area of exceptionality — for 
example, between learning disablHties, 
educable and remedial. 
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5.6 Intereectoral and Intergovernmental Collaboration 

Most Special Education programs are provided by 
local school boards which must provide a full range 
of educational facilities, programs and personnel 
within the provisions of . school legislation. After 
determining the educational needs within their Juris- 
dictions, 'boards seek to meet, them as effectively as 
possible. The establishment of priorities, the 
creative consideration o.f alternatives, and maximum 
cooperation with community, resources all help to 
ensure that the amount of 0>ttra financial assistance / \ 
required from the Ministry will be minimal and well I 
Justified by the resulting efficient habilitation of 
exceptional students. . \^ 

Less heavily populated communities may decide to 
cooperate with neighbouring school Ijoards in the provision 
of appropriate programs tor exceptional students. 
Itinerant teachers and centrally located classes may be 
feasible. Some Jurisdictions may have to arrange trans- 
portation or room and board for certain students who 
must go to a central or larger school district because 
their own community does not yet provide sufficient 
educational and psychological services to meet their needs. 

Under the school bodrd's direction, each local school 
then has the following basic responsibliitles : 

1. To keep the parents of an exceptional student 
informed of their child's 'educational program 
and progress . 

2. To give the parents information about alternative . 
educational programs for their child and to 
consult them in decisions about educational 
placement. 

3. To refer students who may be ex^cept ional ' to the 
school board's Special* Education personnel. 

4. To adapt regular programs to meet the needs of 
exceptional students as much as possible. 

5. To assist parents In contacting relevant agencies, 
kssociations or societies. 

The Ministry of bducation is involved in the pro- 
vision of programs for exceptibnal" pupils in the following 
special settings." 

The Ministry operates three residential schools for 
deaf students and one residential school for blind students ' 
in the province. The enrolments for, these schools in 1978 
were approximately one thousand in the three schools for 
the deaf and 200 in the school for the blind. Approximately 
one-half of the enrolment in the Schools for the Deaf are 
in day-school programs . / . 



All the services of the Ontario schools for the 
blind and the deaf are offered to visually handlca^pped 
and hearlng-lmpaireil children and their families dt no 
cost and are funded in full by the Province. 

The Ministry of Education also supervises the 
educational programs for pupils confined by courts to 
Juvdnile Training Schools and for severely mentally 
retarded children in Developmental Service Centres 
operated by the Ministry of Community and Social Services 

Such wide-ranging services indicate that the personnel 
of the Ministry of Education spend a great deal of time 
and energy in co-operative efforts with other Ministries, 
school boards and other agencies which work on behalf of 
specific groups of children. 
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